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complicated operation of buying back small parcels
of land, which it would be very difficult to administer.
Even in English-speaking countries, the preference
for indefeasible property, which seems innate in
human nature, has acquired such strength by use
that many communities may desire not to go counter
to it. In that case they may attain very nearly the
same results as are aimed at in State landlordism by
a progressive land-tax, which will make it impossible
to build up big estates, and by taxing unimproved
land as heavily as improved. The essential of State
Socialism in these matters is not so much that the
State should keep the title-deeds of the land, as that
no land should be monopolised by private persons
for speculative purposes, or to give political power, or
as a mere instrument of luxury.

As it has been an object in this inquiry to
consider only what it is possible to achieve by a
slight extension of existing machinery, the question
whether the State can ever control distribution by
becoming the owner of large stores, or production by
taking agriculture or mining or manufactures into its
own hands, has not been discussed. The assumption
has been that certain departments of labour will for
a long time at least be left open to private enterprise.
It is proper to notice, however, that there are
numerous instances of mines being worked by the
State, and that where a mine can be worked without
loss, or at the smallest possible, but would not return
a profit sufficient to reward a speculator, it would
seem eminently in accordance with the principles of
State Socialism that Government should develop it.
So, again, where the mineral produced is one
necessary, so to speak, to national existence, like the